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A QUESTION OF PROPORTION 



CLARA FRANCES McINTYRE 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 



I have been re-reading lately Professor Lounsbury's clever 
article on Compulsory Composition in Colleges, which attracted 
considerable attention a few years ago. I can remember the stir 
of uneasiness with which many teachers of Freshman English 
faced its witty attack. Bowed though they were under the burden 
of compulsory themes, they yet realized that the rolling off of this 
burden would mean the loss of their reason for existence — that 
is, academic existence. 

Professor Lounsbury's arguments contain much of truth. 
Incidentally, I think, they contain some things that are specious. 
I believe I could meet the article with some reasonable defense of 
Freshman English, if it needed any defense. But compulsory 
Freshman English has now become so firmly entrenched in our 
colleges that it would take a veritable cataclysm to dislodge it. 
Those of us who teach it have occasional reactionary moments in 
which we doubt its justice and its efficiency, but even we are not 
strong enough in the faith, or lack of faith, to take any active 
steps in opposition. 

Mr. Lounsbury's ground of objection was that this system had 
failed to produce any great writers. Now, it may be true, as he 
said, that many people expected a wonderful literary revival as 
the fruit of compulsory teaching of composition. If they did 
expect this, their illogical expectations deserved to be disappointed. 
No genius has ever developed in any field from any amount of 
compulsory teaching. I think it is very probable that college 
students, taken en masse, write somewhat more clearly and correctly 
as the result of the practice which has been forced upon them. 
I do think, however, that Mr. Lounsbury was right when he insisted 
that the man of literary talent, who really wanted to write, received 
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less help in his development than he would have received had less 
time been spent on his mediocre and uninterested fellow-students. 

This brings me to the question which I wish to consider — a 
question somewhat different from the one which troubled Professor 
Lounsbury. What effect has compulsory composition for Fresh- 
men had upon English as an academic subject, compared with 
other subjects of the college curriculum ? 

In the first place, we may run into a theory which is often 
advanced — that English, whether one means the study of English 
literature or the practice of English composition, cannot be taught. 
Some of the conscientious objectors take the position that litera- 
ture, approached either from the creative or the appreciative side, 
is an art, and that an art can never be really communicated by 
one person to another. Some others maintain that an English 
student does nothing but read, and that he does not need a corps 
of teachers to help him read his mother-tongue. Those of our 
colleagues who are administering stiff doses of mathematics or 
science or historical fact look at our labors somewhat askance. 
"Why, all you can do," they say, "is to give them pleasant books 
to read." Professor Lounsbury himself, in the article I have men- 
tioned, comments on the fact that the "old, haphazard method" 
produced Longfellow, Hawthorne, and Bryant. 

Well, I will grant that Longfellow, Hawthorne, and Bryant 
would have appeared, whatever method their educators had 
followed. But Professor Lounsbury knew perfectly well, when 
he wrote those words, that reference to a group of men of special 
■talent proves nothing. I will grant that, if all our college students 
came from homes where a love of good reading was encouraged, 
if it were as fashionable for people in general to read as it is to go 
to the movies, teachers of literature might find that they had 
comparatively little to do. Unfortunately, we all know that it 
is the exception, nowadays, to find a home, even a comfortable 
and refined home, where much reading is done. The tired business 
man and busy housewife read the headlines in the newspapers and 
perhaps skim a magazine, and complain that they never have 
time to read a book. Even in the homes of college professors, 
it is not unusual to find men who read little outside of their own 
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field, women who allow domestic and social duties to use up all 
their time and energy, and young people whose sole knowledge 
of literature, aside from what is offered them in school, is gleaned 
from the exploits of their favorite movie star. 

Even if we make our college students read books, then — if 
we do not succeed in giving them anything of social background, 
of linguistic history, of helpful philosophy — we are meeting a 
definite need. Most teachers of college English believe, however, 
that much more can be done; that a student can be made to under- 
stand the life of a certain period from its literature better than in 
any other way; that he can be shown the beauty and variety of 
his own language by seeing how masters have handled it; that, 
in short, the study of English may be looked upon both as a science 
and as an art, and that from both points of view it deserves a place 
in the curriculum. 

Now, granting this, assuming that scholarship in English is 
just as respectable as scholarship in any other subject, what is 
the bearing of compulsory Freshman English upon English scholar- 
ship in our colleges ? 

At first sight it might seem to give an unfair advantage to the 
English department. Members of other departments might say 
that the English instructors have a chance to get hold of every 
student who comes into the institution, and to influence him in the 
choice of a major subject. But how does it actually work out? 

The student comes into college knowing that, whatever else 
he may choose, one course will be thrust upon him. Owing to the 
natural perversity of human nature, the one thing which he has 
to take is the one thing which he longs to escape. As Mr. Louns- 
bury emphatically reiterates, the average student not only does 
not like to make the effort of writing, but has nothing at all to say. 
The insistence of his teacher that he shall say something arouses in 
him the dogged determination to "get by" with the output of as 
little energy as possible. 

What is the natural result? The Freshman's idea of English 
as a college study is formed by his own experience. Freshman 
English has been held up to him as a bugbear, a sort of penance 
which he must endure. He goes through it, too often, without 
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any change of heart. When it is over, he feels that he has "done" 
English; he needs no more. Under other circumstances, he might 
have considered taking a course or two in literature, if only out 
of curiosity; now he thinks he has sampled the goods and the 
sample is enough. 

I have been thinking of the average Freshman, the one without 
any strong inclination in any direction. Take a student who has 
some real interest in reading and some slight talent for writing. 
He is in a class with many others who lack this interest and talent. 
Insensibly he absorbs something of their indifferent, perhaps 
contemptuous, attitude. He is ready for work which is beyond 
them, but, in a section which runs somewhere between twenty-five 
and forty students, his individual needs cannot be consulted. He 
is attracted by some other subject which has been more happily 
presented, and turns his back upon English study for the rest of 
his college course. 

Some few there are, of course, who have real talent for writing 
and real interest in literature. They cannot be daunted by any 
compulsory course in Freshman English; nay, they may even 
succeed in extracting some pleasure from it. But is there some- 
thing to be said against it, even from their point of view ? 

Professor Lounsbury has maintained that the compulsory sys- 
tem works an injury to the minority who do not have to be urged 
to write: 

Are such men, eager to learn, treated with any favor under our present 
compulsory system ? On the contrary, it works them gross injury. Instead 
of receiving the special attention they have a right to demand, they receive, 
as a matter ofjiact, just as much as is given to the heedless and hostile, and 
no more. 

He is considering, in this passage, their treatment while they 
are still in the Freshman class. As they go into more advanced 
courses, another question arises. In the larger universities, it is 
true, the compulsory composition is less disturbing to advanced 
work. There is a small army of instructors who teach Freshman 
English and nothing else; most of the professors of higher rank 
are left free to conduct their special classes. But in the smaller 
institutions, where every member of the English department must, 
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perforce, take his share of Freshman teaching, there is a decided 
crippling of advanced work. Fewer courses can be offered, and those 
that are offered cannot be developed as fully as they might be, 
because the professor in charge is devoting more than half of his 
teaching hours to Freshman recitations and conferences, and con- 
siderable of his preparation time to the reading of Freshman themes. 
The result is that the student who is ready to do scholarly work and 
able to become a credit to the department cannot be given the 
careful guidance and help which he has a right to expect. 

These, then, may be said to be the dangers which the English 
department incurs under the present system. In the first place, 
students are prejudiced against the subject, so that they do not 
make free election of English courses as they do of courses in other 
departments. In the second place, students of real talent who 
elect English as their major are likely to get less care and attention 
than students majoring in other departments, because the time 
of the English professors is crowded with Freshman work. In 
the third place, we may add that professors of English are less 
likely to have time for original writing or work in scholarly research 
than their brethren in other departments, for obvious reasons. 

I am aware that any consideration of this sort opens up the 
whole vexed question of our educational ideals. Are we fully 
satisfied with a purely democratic system which believes in helping 
the whole mass of college students a little, even if it prevents us 
from giving more to the exceptional few ? The great criticism of 
our colleges is that we do not turn out many men of exceptional 
ability, such as we find among the graduates of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; that, while our general level is higher, we have few who 
reach the summits of achievement. 

Without trying to pronounce at all on this general question, 
I feel that perhaps the study of English has suffered more than 
any other, and, paradoxically, because of its admitted importance. 
No other subject is required of every college student, whatever 
his course or his capabilities. No other department has to deal 
with such vast numbers of people who are there whether they wish 
it or not, and who, in many cases, have only one interest in the 
study — a desire to get a passing grade. 
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I have not intended this paper as a protest against Freshman 
English. I am altogether too uncertain in my own mind to do 
anything so direct as to utter a protest. I have meant merely 
to call attention to a side of the situation which I think is not 
often emphasized — the way in which English scholarship as a whole 
is likely to suffer from the large amount of attention which is 
given to this one compulsory year. Something should be done to 
prevent the whole English course from being overbalanced, so that 
the main energy of the department goes into labor with students 
who are comparatively indifferent and uninterested. Enough 
instructors should be provided to keep the burden of Freshman 
English from weighing so heavily that the department cannot 
maintain an honorable place in scholarship and in creative work. 

Whether the Freshman course itself can be so developed as to 
interest the average student more is another question. Those 
of us who are teaching it exhaust our energy and invention in trying 
to give it a wider appeal. How many Freshmen would take 
English if they were not compelled to do so is another question still. 
Perhaps English teachers would be the last ones who would risk 
putting the question to the test. 



